194 MARSHALL AND THE CONSTITUTION

the acts were pronounced void, and the decision
went unenforced. When Jackson was asked what
effort the Executive Department would make to
back up the Court's mandate, he is reported to
have said: "John Marshall has made his decision;
now let him enforce it."

Marshall began to see the Constitution and the
Union crumbling before him. "I yield slowly and
reluctantly to the conviction," he wrote Story, late
in 1832, "that our Constitution cannot last. . . .
Our opinions [in the South] are incompatible with
a united government even among ourselves. The
Union has been prolonged this far by miracles."
A personal consideration sharpened his apprehen-
sion. He saw old age at hand and was determined
"not to hazard the disgrace of continuing in office
a mere inefficient pageant/' but at the same time
he desired some guarantee of the character of the
person who was to succeed him. At first he thought
of remaining until after the election of 1832; but
Jackson's reelection made him relinquish altogether
the idea of resignation.

A few months later, in consequence of the Adminis-
tration's vigorous measures against nullification in
South Carolina, things were temporarily wearing a
brighter aspect. Yet that the fundamental elements